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1832 to 1843. With this preliminary matter the author takes up the 
first 125 pages, with two later chapters sandwiched in — almost one- 
fourth of the volume — before the real history of "the people of Iowa" 
begins. 

The territorial period extends from 1838 to 1846, during which 
frontier society had its usual struggles with Indians, land speculators, 
and border criminals. As was the case in all the western states of its 
latitude, early Iowa was democratic in politics, protestant in religion, 
and decentralized in its institutions. The state entered national politics 
prominently during the slavery struggle of 1850 and during the succeed- 
ing seventy years has held an influential place. Such is the story Mr. 
Cole has told. 

The author is not a historian and he avoids the historian's faults at 
times too carefully. One can read for hours in the text and not be 
annoyed by date or location. In the chapter on the Black Hawk war, 
for instance, the author does not indicate whether it happened in the 
era of grace or before. He admits having read everything ever written 
on Iowa history but the text is -based on secondary materials almost 
exclusively. 

From the standpoint of the average reader the volume is commend- 
able. It reads. The writer has a very pleasant style, the result of long 
practice. He often verges on mush and occasionally falls in, as in the 
chapter on Black Hawk and Keokuk. It is hardly worth while to try to 
polish Black Hawk into a hero. He belongs with Pontiac, Little Turtle, 
and Teeumseh — no more. The author shows a predilection for his own 
state which is entirely commendable and excusable. It is customary 
in our latitude for each state to have one or more candidates for the 
presidency. Another tendency of the author, that of attributing everj'- 
thing worth while in the state to a New England origin, might be ques- 
tioned. He does, however, concede, on page 254, that poker-playing came 
from the south. 

A few t3T)0graphical errors have escaped the proof reader. The dates 
on page 34, lines 3 and 4, are evidently wrong. "Later," on page 56 at 
the end of the first paragraph; "Jeffreon," in line 2 on page 61; 
"commander," in line 7 on page 95; and "inculculable" in the last line 
on page 124, are a few oi these slips so dear to reviewers. 

Daniel H. Burnham. Architect, planner of cities. Two volumes. By 
Charles Moore. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany, 1921. 260, 238 p. $20.00) 
In his biography of Daniel Burnham, Mr. Moore has given to the 
public not only a very complete account of the achievements of one 
of the best-known and most successful architects of the late nineteenth 
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and the early twentieth centuries, but also incidentally many interesting 
studies of his coworkers in architecture, landscape architecture, painting, 
and sculpture. So many sketches of the politicians and business men 
of the period are also included that the two volumes are of interest not 
only to architects but also to general readers. 

In the first three chapters of volume i are described the early expe- 
riences of the firm of Burnham and Root in the growing city of Chicago, 
their opportunities following the great fire, their part in the development 
of steel skeleton construction for tall commercial buildings, the keen 
knowledge displayed by Burnham, his rise to success and his acknowl- 
edged position among practitioners in Chicago, and his appointment in 
1891 as chief of construction for the World's Columbian exposition. 
Chapter 4 contains a very careful and interesting account of the prelim- 
inary work for that exposition, but to an architect it is disappointing be- 
cause so little is said concerning the actual execution and effect of the 
plans. The following chapters show how the success of the fair made of 
Burnham not only a nation-wide figure in architecture, with rewards of 
no mean kind, but also a better and more versatile architect by bringing 
him in contact with such masters of the classic style as McKim, Post, 
St. Gaudens, and Olmstead. 

Chapter viii has a dear and at the same time amusing account of 
Burnham 's dealings with Washington officials in his attempt as president 
of the American institute of architects to secure enforcement of the 
Tarnsey act. Chapters 10 and 11 deal with his pioneering, as chairman 
of the Sanate park commission, in city planning, a science in which he 
was to become famous not only in this country but abroad. In chapters 
12, 13, and 14 Burnham is found struggling with our narrow-minded, 
bigoted officials and politicians in his efforts to secure recognition for 
his ideal of a better Washington, while at the same time he is develop- 
ing plans for the improvement of Cleveland, San Francisco, and West 
Point. A description of his visit to Manila at the request of President 
Taft and his report to the Harvard overseers for the improvement of 
Harvard yard conclude volume i. 

"Volume II contains an account of the activities of Burnham from 1906 
to the time of his death in 1912. It tells of the completion of the de- 
signs for the union station at Washington, the conferences with Presi- 
dent Cassatt and with Washington politicians, the frequent visits to 
Europe for information and recreation, the plans for the Washington 
post office, the disputes about the location of the Grant and Lincoln 
memorials, hia studies for the Washington cathedral. Of most interest, 
however, in the volume is the narrative of the inception and completion 
of the great plan for Chicago, in which work he associated with him B. 
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II. Bennett and Jules Guerin. Cliapter 23 and a portion of the 
preceding and following chapters tell of the appointment of Burnham 
by President Roosevelt as chairman of the ill-fated commission of the 
fine arts and of his visit to the London city planning conference in 1910, 
and give first-hand information about Burnham 's views concerning the 
organization of the American academy in Rome. 

In his interest in general history and contemporary occurrence, Mr. 
Moore sometimes loses sight of his subject, so that his style is at times 
disjointed and discursive. He presents very clearly, however, the char- 
acteristics of Mr. Burnham — his passion for dominating situations, his 
keen business instinct, his tireless vigor, the spirit that kept him fighting 
for his beliefs, the driving force that made him the confidant not only 
of members of his own profession, but also of other men of large affairs. 

The book is excellently printed and very completely illustrated, many 
of the illustrations being in color. There are also a number of repro- 
ductions of the work of architects other than Burnham to illustrate 
the carrying out of schemes in which Burnham was the guiding mind. 
Copious footnotes and references and a very complete list of all the 
works of the firm of Burnham and Root and of the D. H. Burnham 
company make this work a valuable reference book for architects and city- 
planners. We can only hope that other architects of our time may have 
as faithful a chronicler as Mr. Moore has been of D. H. Burnham, ar- 
chitect, planner of cities. , tt n 

' ^ James H. Porstthe 

A cycle of Adams letters. 1861-1865. Edited by Worthington C. Ford. 
With illustrations. Two volumes. (Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton Mifflin company, 1920. xiv, 298, 280 p.) 

The posthumous fame of Henry Adams must bring a cynical smile 
to his ghost. The popular acclaim, which he posed as despising but 
which in reality he desired, has certainly been awarded him. Every- 
body read his Educatiwi, and many turned for the first time to his 
other works that had made him one of the first American historians. 
Since then his essays and letters have been exploited; and now come 
these two substantial volumes of letters from the hand of his father, his 
brother Charles, and his own, selected by that notable editor, Worthing- 
ton C. Ford. The period covered by the correspondence is one of tre- 
mendous import to the United States and in the events that were shaking 
the nations the three Adamses played an important part, the younger 
Charles in the army, and the father and Henry in London attending to 
our national affairs at the Court of St. James. 

So much space was given in the Education of Henry Adams to the 
episodes in London at this critical time that the reader naturally ex- 
pects further light from this collection of letters. In this he is dis- 



